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“REPEAT AFTER ME... .”’ says AGS president Judy Kleiss as she swears in 
members of the junior college honor society for the fall semester. Each mem- 
ber received a silver pin which must be returned at the end of the semester 
if the student fails to qualify for membership in the spring. 
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Johnson Compares Soviet, 
American School Systems 


“In the long run, the rise in the 
general level of education in the 
Soviet Union may benefit the 
United States,” theorized Dr. Reu- 
ben Johnson at the recent Alpha 
Gamma Sigma initiation and in- 
stallation of officers. 

“There is more questioning done 
by young people who have an 
education,” he said. 

Dr. Johnson, the chairman of 
the history and institutions depart- 
ment at MPC, was the key speaker 
for the evening. He made a com- 
parison of Soviet and American 
educational systems and their rel- 
ative advances. 
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Students to Attend Conferences 
In Salinas and Los Altos Tomorrow 


Twenty student delegates will 
represent MPC at the Junior Col- 
lege Student Government Asso- 
ciation meeting at Hartnell in Sa- 
linas tomorrow. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to meet and share ideas with other 
student leaders, and to pass resolu- 
tions that will be taken to the 
state regional meeting Nov. 15, 16, 
17 at Asilomar. In the morning, 
two delegates from each school 
will attend one of nine different 
primary workshops. They will dis- 
cuss the varied problems of stu- 
dent government. 

Mr. Duncan Sprague, director 
of student activities, and Mr. Rich- 


ard Frazer will accompany the 
group to the Central Coast Confer- 
ence. At press time, the following 
students had been selected to rep- 
resent MPC in the various work- 
shops: 

Tim Gleason, judicial systems; 
Jim Gurney, finance; Jim Costello 
and Stephanie Young, student gov- 
ernment; Bob Reynolds, freshman 
orientation program; Penny West- 
over, Barbara May, Ellen Dahle 
and Margaret Smith, campus or- 
ganizations and activities; John 
Anderson and Carolyn Martin, ath- 
letics; Judy Kleiss, Sam Rutledge 
and Barbara Kranger, school 
spirit. 


Poet, Historian Sandburg 
Speaks Here Wednesday 


Carl Sandburg will visit MPC 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, and give a 
program entitled ‘An Evening 
With Sandburg,” at 8 p.m. in the 
armory. Mr. Sandburg will read 
poems, sing ballads and talk. 


Sandburg was born to Swedish 
immigrant parents in Illinois in 
1878. He left school at the age of 
13 and did unskilled labor until he 
was 17. He then “rode the freights” 
and drifted around the midwest. 


He enlisted in the Sixth Illinois 
Infantry during the Spanish 
American War and served for 
eight months in Puerto’ Rico. 
There one of his comrades induced 
him to go to Lombard College. 


He received literary fame at this 
college, and through the efforts of 
one of his professors, published his 
first volume of poems. Upon grad- 
uating he went to Milwaukee and 
got a newspaper job. There he met 
and married Lillian Steichen. He 
then went to Chicago to be an 
editorial writer for the Chicago 
Daily News. 


Since his youth, Sandburg had 
dreamed of the Abraham Lincoln 
legend. Then in 1926, after thirty 
years of research, he published his 
first two volumes on Lincoln called 
The Prairie Years. In 1939, he 
finished the biography with four 
volumes called The War Years. He 
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was awarded a Pulitzer Prize for 
this work. Biography prizes were 
not given, so the committee slyly 
gave him the prize for history. 
That same year, 1940, the Saturday 
Review of Literature gave him 
both the history and the biography 
prize. 

The 84-year-old Sandburg now 
makes his living by touring the 
country with his banjo, singing 
folk songs and reciting poems. 
Last spring he did a nationwide 
television program on Lincoln. As 
Rebecca West said, he is “like 
Burns, a national poet.” 


Eleven students and a faculty ad- 
visor will travel to Foothill Col- 
lege in Los Altos tomorrow for a 
northern regional conference of the 
Journalism Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

Students going will be Ron 
Barker, Shelley Burrell, Siegfried 
Hamisch, Susan Wade, Joan Har- 
ris, Gail Minogue, Leonard Sellers, 
Chick Hoffmann, Gerald Genovese 
and John Williams. Mr. Rod 
Holmgren will accompany the stu- 
dents as faculty advisor. 


Delegates will arrive at 9 o’clock 
to start the day’s activities. Among 
these will be panel discussions, lec- 
tures and demonstrations along 
with displays and contests, all 
based on the idea of improving the 
college newspaper. 

Displays will consist of printed 
material published by each col- 
lege’s newspaper, yearbook and 
magazine. 

Contests of writing skill will be 
mailed in and an on-the-spot com- 
petition will challenge the student 
journalists’ skill. 

The speaker for the day will be 
Mr. Robert Eunson, chief of the 
Associated Press San Francisco 
bureau. 

There will be separate luncheons 
held for the faculty and students. 


European Slides, 
Lecture Monday 


Dr. Reuben Johnson, chairman 
of the history and institutions de- 
partment, will present a slide lec- 
ture next Monday evening at 8 
p.m. in the library lecture hall. 

The color slides will be drawn 
from a trip he made last summer 
when he conducted a party of 15 
people on a tour of Scandinavia 
and Russia. 

Dr. Johnson toured Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway and the Soviet 
Union during a sabbatical leave in 
1959-60. The more recent trip in- 
cluded ground he had covered be- 
fore plus territory new to him. 

The pictures he will show fea- 
ture trips through the Norwegian 
fjords and around the North Cape, 
bus trips across Lapland and his- 
torical spots in Sweden and Den- 
mark, 


The Russians, he said, have made 
fantastic advances because they 
started so much later than most of 
the other civilized nations of the 
world. The Communists know the 
importance of education in a mod- 
ern world, he commented. 

“The educational system re- 
flects the society,’ Dr. Johnson 
said. In the early days, when the 
government was stricter, the train- 
ing of a child started much earlier 
than it does now. Children at a 
kindergarten level were indoctrin- 
ated with the Communist line, but 
it was found that little attention 
was paid the teacher. Such distrac- 
tions as a little boy underneath a 
table playing with his shoe drew 
more applause from the youngsters 
than speeches about Lenin and 
Marx. 

Nowadays, the 
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doesn’t start till some time later. 

The Communists have _ tried 
desperately to push religion out of 
the lives of youth and replace it 
with “the party.” In Dr. Johnson’s 
tour through the country, he saw 
very few young people attending 
church. In one church, he sur- 
mised that there was no one under 
50 in attendance. 

One part of Russian higher 
learning which is decidedly differ- 
ent from American education is the 
insistence of the government that 
an upper division student must 
spend some time working in a fac- 
tory or on a farm. 

Preceding Dr. Johnson’s address, 
the members of AGS recited the 
pledge, read by Judy Kleiss, presi- 
dent, thus making them members 
of the Chi chapter of Alpha Gam- 
ma Sigma. 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS FOR e.g. Dave Allen and Ann Barnard set up a 
display in the library to publicize the campus literary publication. 


Photo by Raymond Fabrizio 


Campus Literary Magazine 
Organizes for '63 Edition 


Under direction of Faculty Ad- 
visor Raymond Fabrizio, work has 
begun on eg. for 1963. e.g. (ex- 
empli gratia: for example) is the 
MPC student literary magazine. 

“e.g. is unique. It is an all-stu- 
dent publication,’ commented Mr. 
Fabrizio. “Students manage, staff 
and contribute to e.g.” 

e.g. is organized as a class dur- 
ing the spring semester. The class 
gathers, correlates and analyzes all 
the stories, sketches, photographs, 
poetry, paintings and other student 
creations. The result is a unified 


Jazz Band Will 
Play For Dance 


A jazz theme will prevail at the 
after-game dance tomorrow night 
in the Armory. 

The Jazz Club, which is spon- 
soring the dance, will play past 
hit records for dancing. A small 
combo, featuring musicians from 
the MPC jazz band and Mr. Jerry 
Coker, advisor for the Jazz Club, 
will provide listening music at cer- 
tain times during the dance. 

A 25 cent admission fee will be 
charged for those students with a 
student body card. The dance will 
last until midnight. 

The recently elected officers of 
the Jazz Club are: Diane Gross- 
man, vice president and acting 
president until one is elected and 
Deko Okamure is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Diane Grossman says she has 
hopes for Jazz Club evening meet- 
ings so more students may take 
advantage of the discussion groups 
concerning certain jazz personali- 
ties and enjoy listening to jazz 
groups and vocalists. 


work representing the personality 
and imagination of the student 
body. 

The biggest problem faced by 
e.g. is separating students from 
their stories, essays and art work. 
e.g. depends upon the students’ 
work as a plane depends upon fuel 
for flight. Mr. Fabrizio urges all 
students with any creative effort 
to contact him in his office at HE-4. 

e.g. can be seen on display in 
the Library and in the Student 
Union every Thursday afternoon 
from 1 to 3 beginning Oct. 25. 
Copies are also available in the 
library, and the 1962 e.g. is on sale 
in the student store for one dollar. 


This publication is now four 
years old. It began in 1958 as a 
supplement to El] Paisano, the now 
extinct yearbook. Mr. Fabrizio 
started e.g.; student interest and 
participation has built it into one 
of the top college student maga- 
zines. 


Marie Gibson Appears 
At Music Hall Tonight 


Miss Marie Gibson, operatic and 
concert soprano, has planned a 
varied program for her concert in 
the Music Hall tonight at 8:30 
p.m. The program includes selec- 
tions from Handel, Mozart, 
Brahms, Verdi, Puccini, Massenet, 
Rachmaninoff and Barber, and will 
end with special arrangements of 
four folk songs from the British 
Isles. 

Miss comes to MPC 
from appearances with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Opera 
Companies, and has been a major 
soprano soloist with the Bach Fes- 
tival in Carmel for the past five 
years. 


Gibson 
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Cutting the Cards 


So far this year, the seating problem in the Student Union has 
been acute. During the last week or so, it has become even more 
so. The letter on this page testifies to this fact: 

It seems the two main causes for the problem are : 1) the World 
Series; and 2) the card playing between 11 and 1 during the height of 
the rush hour. 

The first cause is now eliminated, as the Series is over. But the sec- 
ond cause is more permanent. 

There is a rule forbidding card playing in the Student Union be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 1. This is the busiest time of the day, and 
several hundred students are trying to eat lunch. Seating is naturally at 
a premium. A student with lunch in his or her hand and no place to sit 
certainly takes precedence over a card game. 

The trouble is, the Executive Council apparently isn’t enforcing the 
rule. We just established a judicial branch in student government. It 
seems to us that this would be a good time to put it to some use. We 
recommend that violators of this law be given citations, and that they 
be punished according to their crime. If we don’t enforce our laws, we 
make a mockery of student government. 

All the trouble isn’t caused by card players, however. Many people 
choose the lunch hour to sit and talk with their friends. There is cer- 
tainly nothing wrong with this under normal circumstances, but doesn't 
it seem unfair to others under present conditions? Is it right that 
four people monopolize a table for an hour, while it might be used by 
eight or more in the same period? We think not. It would be only cour- 
teous and a sign of maturity, to let someone else use the same facilities 


we enjoy. 

We think it advisable for the Student Union Board to investigate the 
possibility of adding more tables and chairs to the Union. It may be 
several years before a new Student Union is built, and the future regis- 
tration will certainly overtax the capabilities of the present Union. We 
realize there may be certain barriers to accommodating more students, 
such as fire regulations. But it is at least worth the effort of investigation. 
The problem will be with us for some time and some solution must be 
found. 


International Club Plans Party 


A Halloween costume party is 
being given Oct. 27 by Patte Lynn 
for members of the International 
Club and People-to-People pro- 
gram. Patte, a member of the In- 
ternational Club, is giving a party 
at her home along with Lydia 
Pukt, Mary Jane Lang, Lynn Lar- 
son and Diane Messinger. 

Patte said that the costumes are 


“especially for American students.” 
Any type costume, whether it is 
just a mask, is welcomed, she said. 
She mentioned that there will also 
be dancing and dunking for apples. 
The decorations will be carried 
out with Halloween theme with 
pumpkins and orange and black 
decorations. The refreshments will 
consist of cookies and punch. 


Bottled under authority of 
The Coca-Cola Company by 


MONTEREY COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 


LETTERS 
Protest 


To the Editor, 

I wish to protest two things. 
First, why the devil is it an- 
nounced that there will be no card 
playing in the Union and then the 
world series is turned on TV dur- 
ing the height of the noon rush 
hour? Repeatedly I have seen stu- 
dents eating on the floor and 
standing up to tables while some 
idiot does his homework or just 
sits there watching the game smil- 
ing at some poor “A” student 
with homework, soup and crackers 
in his hand. 

I am sure that many people find 
the world series interesting, and I 
think it was a nice (though un- 
wise) gesture on the part of who- 
ever was in charge to give students 
the opportunity to see it in the 
Union. And I insist that card play- 
ing is not a tenth as bad as that 
television. They both add up to no 
eating. 

Secondly, I’ve heard considera- 
ble comment, all of it bad, about 
those “awful beatniks” at the jazz 
festival. I, for one, thought they 
were better than most of the mu- 
sic I heard. I have heard very 
little about the harm these people 
did unless it was to the trees. 

Most of the trouble centered 
around some weird, far-out creeps 
from Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
They were worse than the com- 
plete cast of “L'il Abner.” I am 
tired of seeting the beats criticized 
for nothing more than being dif- 
ferent and minding their own bus- 
iness. I am sure that the middle 
class snobs on this campus as well 
as around this town (I’ve heard 
talk of trying to do away with the 
festival already) could learn about 
as much from them as they could 
teach them. Every one of their 
critics had the choice of moving 
away from such a “disgraceful” 
existence. 

So leave them alone. Stop blam- 
ing them for crime until you get 
your facts straight. I am glad they 
came: I enjoyed watching them 
and I hope they come back next 
year! THERE! 

Butch Williams 


‘62 Soph Class 
Gift Is Readied 


The construction of a redwood 
bench, the 1962 sophomore class 
gift, will begin in late November 
or December, Mr. Ray Parker, 
head custodian of MPC, says. 

The bench will be built around 
the oak tree by the Art Building. 
Dr. Jack Leach, last year’s ad- 
visor to the sophomore class, said 
that this location was chosen so 
students could enjoy the shade 
from the large oak tree. 

The sexangularly shaped bench 
will be made from redwood planks 
which have already been purchas- 
ed. These will be placed on an 
adobe base. It was specified by 
the graduating class that the bench 
will be backless. 

A brass plate reading. “The class 
of 1962” will be placed on the 
bench when completed. The plate 
has been given to Mrs. Marjorie 
Marshall to keep until that time. 
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Ninety Students Sign 
For Twilight Classes 


A unique course, designed to use 
empty buildings and adapted to 
hours convenient for the students, 
is being offered for the first time 
this year. The Twilight Section at 
MPC takes advantage of empty 
classrooms on campus after day 
students leave and before evening 
students arrive. 

Before the semester began a 
group of students from the Naval 
Postgraduate School expressed a 
desire for a class in Scientific Ger- 
man to complete their major. 
Twelve persons signed a_ sheet 
signifying their interest. At the or- 
ganizational meeting 90 persons 


By GIGI TRABANT 

Judy Kleiss, who is well known 
to MPC students as head song 
leader, is helping the fire depart- 
ments on the Peninsula to promote 
Fire Prevention Week. 

The week, which began last 
Tuesday, marks the anniversary of 
the Chicago fire of 1871. 

As “Miss Flame,’ Judy has 
talked about fire prevention on 
radio and TV stations, and was 
featured in a picture story in the 


Meet Miss Flame, 
Our Own Judy Kleiss 


MISS FLAME LEARNS HOW TO PUT OUT A FLAME. Her coach is chemis- 


showed up and the curriculum was 
quickly expanded from German to 
French, Spanish and Russian. 

The courses, initiated by Mr. 
Max Tadlock, dean of instruction, 
are designed to break out of the 
traditional lockstep system by their 
unusual hour of meeting and the 
termination of the course when 
the student’s tour of duty at the 
Post Grad School is over. 

The instructors are: Mr. Nick 
Hall and Dr. Mariana Merkovic, 
French; Mr. Loftur Bjarnason, 
German; Mr. Simon Starow, Rus- 
sian; and Mr. Alex Pobor, Span- 
ish. 


Monterey Peninsula Herald Tues- 
day, October 9. 

Lively as she is, and she enjoys 
what she does, she admits, “Pom- 
poms are big pains. We have to 
make new ones every week.” 

Judy is majoring in a secretarial 
course and hopes for an AA 
degree. Yet, her strongest desire 
right now is to become an official 
American citizen. Having left 
Berlin about five years ago, she 
is still of German citizenship. 


try instructor Gordon Williams. The carbon dioxide extinguisher’s sudden 


blast surprised Miss Flame, who flinched. 


Photo by Ron Barker 
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World Series Captures 
TV Spotlight in Union 


By DAVE ALLEN 


A chaotic pattern of chairs and 
tables form a semi-circle facing 
the television set. The set dom- 
inates the Union from atop two 
tables. An explosion of milk car- 
tons, bits and lumps of food and 
collegiate trash clutter the entire 
room like fallout. A feeling of sad 
relief lingers over the rubble as a 
student forces his way through the 
devastation with a push broom. 


During the two hours or more 
of each game, every student was 
affected in some way, to some de- 
gree. Pep rallies were forgotten 
as Willie Mays hit a triple; a his- 
tory lecture was taped so that the 
instructor and students could 
watch Jack Sanford shut out the 
Yankees. Some students acted as 
news Carriers in classes, earplugs 
leading a plastic trail of incrimin- 
ation to transistor radios. 


Some students cheered, some ar- 
gued, some cursed and some mere- 
ly looked on in bewilderment. 
Even the card games were forgot: 


ten as the Giants lost to the Yan- 
kees in New York during the fifth 
game. 

Enthusiasm from students and 
faculty alike at times rose through- 
out the Student Union like a 
gathering tide. Every play brought 
a new ripple; each score sent 
cheers, groans and unintelligable 
cries up from the crowd. If stu- 
dents were to study with the con- 
centration an deagerness centered 
on the flickering screen, the Dean’s 
List would read like a student body 
roll call. 

Mr. Morgan Stock, head of the 
drama department commented 
that 1f a playwright could capture 
in a play the excitement, drama 
and audience reaction of the World 
Series, he would have a literary 
gold mine. However, until Candle- 
stick Parks are built in Broadway’s 
theater circuit, the American col- 
lege student will have to be con- 
tent with that one insane week 
when the World Series comes with 
the pageantry of a parade and emo- 
tions of a riot. 


Literature Promotes European 
Unity, Visiting Dutch Writer Says 


By CELINE FOK 


European unity can be achieved 
by a literary, as well as by an 
economic Common Market, ac- 
cording to Adrian Van der Veen, 
Dutch essayist, novelist and liter- 
ary critic who spoke to about 100 
students from various English 
classes last Friday. 

Mr. Van der Veen described the 
forthcoming European Book- 
Week, to be held in Holland, to 
which many countries of the Com- 
mon Market will come with a com- 
mon language of ideas, thus en- 
abling literature to promote Eur- 
ropean unity. 

Speaking of the Common Mar- 
ket, der Veen said, “For the time 
being it only deals with economic 
problems, but it might mean po- 
litical unfon in the future.” 

Der Veen mentioned that there 
are many translated literatures in 
Europe, but his opinion is that 
people should keep to their own 
language because they are most 
drilled in it. He characterized 
English literature as showing the 
distance between the upper-class 
writers and the rest of the people. 
In the Netherlands, literature is 
characterized by humor; in France, 
it is a reaction to reality. He thinks 
that literature in the future will 


Dental Students 
Form New Club 


The dental assisting class has 
formed a club called the Jit DeACs 
or the Junior Dental Assistants. 
According to Karen Underwood, 
president, the purpose of the ite 
D.A.s is to acquaint dental assist- 
ing majors with the field of den- 
tistry and their part in it. 

Karen has been elected presi- 
dent of the new group, Sue Eng- 
lish, vice president and Rose Marie 
Ferrante, secretary-treasurer. The 
club has also drafted a constitution 
and a set of by-laws. 

The club hopes to do social 
work by visiting people in hospi- 
tals, helping invalids and serving 
the community in whatever way 
possible, according to Karen. 

Social events, trips to confer- 
ences and distributor display 
shows, plus guest speakers at club 
meetings are planned. The ite 
D.A.s have a limited membership 
which is open only to those en- 
rolled in the dental assisting class 


taught by Miss Ellen Hanson, the 
advisor. 


most probably be influenced by the 
French. 

Mr. Van der Veer is spending 
three months in the U.S. to pre- 


pare a supplement for his news-. 


paper in Rotterdam. In the past he 
has contributed many articles to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 
1939 he was awarded The Acad- 
emy of Dutch Letters for one of his 
novels, Het Wield Feest (The In- 
truder). He is now working on a 
new novel, Doen Alsof (As If) 
which is slated for printing in Eng- 
land next year. 


No Back Seat 
For ‘64 Class 


By PAT QUYLE 


Steve Shore, the freshman class 
president, says he was very dis- 
appointed at the turnout of voters 
at the class elections, but he has 


high hopes for a better informed 
class and stronger issues for the 
candidates by the end of the se- 
IMEStel 


Steve wants to unite the class of 
64 and have “dynamic people who 
will get things done.” He believes 
that the freshman class can be the 
best ever, and sees no reason why 
it should take a back seat to the 
sophomores. 


As the freshman president men- 
tioned in his introductory speech, 
“this is a very important semester 
and our sophomore accomplish- 
ments greatly depend on our fresh- 
man year.” 


“Stronger student government is 
needed at this school,” says Steve. 
He hopes to select an “advisory 
board so that we can pool all of 
our talents.” He wants to get to 
know as many of the students as 
possible so that he knows what 
they want from him and for their 
school. 


“IT want to see more voters who 
know their candidates better at 
the next election,” says Steve. To 
improve the next election, Steve 
proposes a forum so that the stu- 
dents may ask the candidates 
questions and so the nominated 
person may state his platform. 


Sophomore Class 


Lance Lindsay, the sophomore 
class president, said that his goal 
is “to work with the student coun- 
cil and sophomore class in order 
to promote interest in student ac- 
tivities.”’ Lance says that he plans 
to work hard in promoting this in- 
LOLESE: 


Diane Smith Tells Story 
Of Her Battle with Polio 


By JOHN WILLIAMS 
This is a story of a woman whose entire right side was paralyzed 
by polio when she was 12 years old, and who today is a physical educa- 
tion instructor atM PC—completely recovered. 


Miss Diane Smith, a graduate of 
the University of 
Idaho, says, “The 
main thing 
got me well was 
my desire to get 
Out, sO ebed=. «I 
couldn’t stand to 
be couped up in- 
side.” 

She goes on to 
. says that some 
people seem to enjoy the service 
and attention they get in a hospital, 
and don’t want to get well. These, 
she believes, are the people who 
take longer to recover. 

Miss Smith was helping to har- 
vest potatoes when she contracted 
the disease. Within a month after 
being taken to the hospital, she 
was back home in Blackfoot, 
Idaho, responding to the treat- 
ments of physiotherapists. 

That was a long time ago. Diane 
Smith has been training and re- 
training herself ever since. 

“There are muscles I still have 
trouble with,” she says. “I learned 
how to walk properly after I start- 
ed college. I’d been walking on the 
inside of my foot and not using the 
toes. To run was an experience in 
itself. I’d tell a muscle to move and 
nothing, just nothing, would hap- 
pen. But little by little, the coor- 
dination and muscle control return- 
ed?’ 

In college, Miss Smith became 
interested in physical education. 
Swimming and hockey helped her 
regain the use of her paralyzed 
right side. “People sometimes say 
they can’t tell I had polio, but I 


that 


can tell.” Miss Smith remarks, “I 
never think of it any more. But it 
used to worry me because I was 
unable to do some kinds of tumb- 
bbaveg, 

While counseling at the Perry 
Mansfield School of Dance and 
Theater Arts, Miss Smith became 
interested in modern dance. She is 


now teaching three dance classes 
at MPC. 


Snibbe Returns 
To MPC Campus 
As Instructor 


Mr. Richard Snibbe, a former 
MPC student, has joined the crimi- 
nology department during the eve- 
ning division session, He now 
teaches elementary criminal law 
and introduction to criminology, 
but will also take over Mr. Tor 
Spindler’s classes next semester as 
Mr. Spindler is leaving for Europe 
on a sabbatical. 


Following his studies under Mr. 
Spindler at MPC, he attended 
Pasadena City College, University 
of California at Berkeley, San 
Francisco State and Fresno State 
College. 

Mr. Snibbe was a member of the 
Military Police in Korea and also a 
patrolman for the Pacific Grove 
Police Department. Besides having 
an active interest in golf, reading 
and writing, he said that paintings 
interest him greatly and that he 
collects them. 
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MISS RUTH vanVLAARDINGEN AND MISS MARY RILE are shown with their 
collection of textiles, glassware and tapestries, gathered on their tour of the 
world. Many of these articles are on display in the Home Economics building. 


Photo by Ron Barker 


Tear Gas Greets Faculty 
Travelers on World Tour 


By SHELLEY BURRELL 
“We spent our first night in Greece crying in our hotel 
room because of the fumes from tear gas that was thrown at a 


mob.” 


So said Miss Mary Rile in recalling one of the many ex- 
periences she and Miss Ruth vanVlaardingen had during their 


tour around the world. 

Miss Rile, home economics in- 
structor, departed for Europe in 
late summer of last year with Miss 
Lynne Bynum, P.E. instructor. 
They sailed from New York on the 
same ship that Morgan Stock, 
drama instructor, and his family 
were on—the Queen Mary. 

England was their first stop in 
the tour. They spent a month there 
viewing the many historical land- 
marks and visiting museums and 
theatres. 

“T have a great deal of warmth 
for England,” said Miss Rile, “for 
when I was teaching in France five 
years ago, I would go to England 
occasionally to hear my native lan- 
guage, read familiar signs and at- 
tend an American play.” 

While staying in England, they 
traveled to Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. “Miss Bynum is of Welsh 
descent, so we were very interest- 
ed in seeing Wales,’ Miss Rile ex- 
plained. 

They then traveled to the Scan- 
dinavian countries for a four 
months sojourn. 

The display case in the home 
economics building contains many 
beautiful and interesting materials 
obtained in this area. 

The Home Economics Associa- 
tion referred Miss Rile to various 
people in home economics depart- 
ments over there, so she was able 
to learn first hand about domestic 
life in these countries. 

Miss Van, counselor and English 
teacher, joined the travelers at this 
point, and from Denmark, Holland 
and Sweden they traveled to 
France, Germany and Switzerland. 

“In Switzerland, I saw the sun 
for the first time on the trip,” re- 
lates Miss Van. 

They then continued on to Aus- 
tria, Italy and Greece, traveling by 
train. “It is inexpensive. You meet 
many interesting people and once 
you get your baggage down to one 
small suitcase, it’s the way to 
travel,” explained Miss Rile. 

Arriving in Greece, they discov- 
ered they were in the midst of a 
riot. As they searched for a hotel. 
they saw the streets lined with peo- 
ple and policemen. 

“A passer-by explained that the 


reason for the commotion was that 
a man was scheduled to give an 
anti-government speech, and al- 
though there is free speech in 
Greece, the police didn’t want the 
people to hear,’ said Miss Rile. 

In spite of the turmoil, the cour- 
tesy of the citizens was most out- 
standing. 


Miss Bynum left the contingent 
at this point and Miss Van and 
Rile continued their trip alone. 


They went from Greece to 
Israel, Iran and India. “In India, 
we visited the Taj Mahal and al- 
though it is reportedly most beau- 
tiful at night, we saw it at 12 
o'clock noon,” said Miss Van. 


“We had to ride eight hours in a 
bus with the temperature outside 
104° and no air-conditioning, but 
seeing the exquisite beauty of this 
famous structure with the sun 
against the white marble made the 
trip well worth it,” she continued. 


In Thailand, they were able to 
see the colorful floating markets 
on the klongs (canals). Houses are 
also constructed on this waterway. 
“The structures, made from teak- 
wood and rubbed down with oil, 
make a very interesting and fasci- 
nating picture for tourists,’ ex- 
plained Miss Van. 

They were also able to view one 
of the traditional Thai dances, with 
the original gold-crested dresses 
and peaked-hats, reminiscent of 
Piherkunorand ilies 

They noted the strong Western 
influence in Tokyo, while trveling 
in Japan. 

From Japan they flew to Ha- 
wail for a brief visit before coming 
back to the states to resume their 
teaching duties at MPC. 


Alumnus Stars 


Pictured on the cover of the Oct. 
14 Bonanza magazine of the San 
Francisco Chronicle was Carol 
Hildebrande, an alumnus of MPC. 
Carol is performing as a belly dan- 
cer at a San Francisco night club. 
This form of dancing adds interna- 
tional flavor to the city’s atmos- 
phere, says the Chronicle. 
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Steinbeck Creates Moving 
Character in ‘Cup of Gold’ 


DAVE ALLEN 
CUP OF GOLD, by John Stein- 
beck. Available in Library. 
Henry Morgan grew up on a 
Welch 
from the sea. At the age of eleven, 
he was driven to leave home by a 


farm hundreds of miles 


desire to become a pirate and a 
passionate wish to be remembered 
by history. 

An old sage told Henry that he 
indeed would become famous be- 
cause he would always remain a 
child. A child reaches out to grab 
the moon. A man is stopped from 
reaching by the barriers of reality 
and rationalization. 3Jecause a 
child does not know fear, failure 
or reality, he can catch the moon 
in his quick, sure hands. 

Henry Morgan, age 
reached for the moon and went to 


eleven, 


sea. At sea he was sold as an in- 
dentured servant, raised by a senile 


plantation owner and given his 
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freedom at the age of nineteen. 
Through thievery and cunning, 
Henry left the plantation with a 
thousand pounds and a triple 
masted schooner. 

In two years he was a pirate and 
achieved his position in history. 
However, Henry Morgan was still 
reaching for new adventure; now 
he was reaching past the bleak, 
lonely power he held. 

In the city of Panama, a wealthy 
Spaniard owned a beautiful wife 
Samt. Che Red 


Saint was known and loved by all 


called the Red 


in the East Indies. To Morgan, the 
Red Saint became a new challenge, 
a new 
took twenty thousands men and 
sacked Panama to find the Red 
Saint. 

She was merely another woman, 


moon yet uncaught. He 


and Morgan realized that he was 
merely another man in an endless 
ocean of men. He no longer pos- 
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sessed the courage and childish 
faith conquered the 
Spanish Empire in the Americas. 

The peak of Morgan’s life was 
a sterile plain of memories, regrets 


which had 


and the constant pain of loneliness. 
John Steinbeck creates one of his 
most moving characters in Henry 
Morgan. This rough, human story 
is told with a depth, beauty and 
intellect matched only by Joseph 
Conrad, the master story teller of 
sailing. 

Steinbeck’s presentation of Mor- 
gan and the death of a child is in- 
cisive and forceful. His style is a 
near poetic cadence of word images 
and characterizations. Steinbeck, 
neither sailor nor historian, has 
captured a small fragment of his- 
tory in the dramatic backdrop of 
realistic ad- 


human conflict and 
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THE CASA MUNRAS WEATHER SIGN honored the MPC Lobos last Satur- 
day before the fateful Modesto football game. As it was, the weather was 
anything but Loborific. Photo by Ron Baker 


venture. He tells of Morgan asa 
’ 


man, not as a historical ficure’ 
dealt with by historians. 
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NOW...G0 CHEVROLET 


=== FOR ONE-SIOP SHOPPING IN 63 


ITS EXCITING! 


This is about the best thing that’s happened to buying cars since 


Peter Ae gS ADE REE PR Chevrolet started building then—four entirely different kinds of 
par thie sae ili Seria eet cars to choose from at your Chevrolet dealer’s One-Stop Shopping 
eect OSES Ses a aa oe eran Center. If you're a luxury-lover, you'll probably want to go no further 

oe aE ) 7 coer than those 13 plush new Jet-smooth '63 Chevrolets. Want to give your 
ree ae Bad es servi seinen om budget an even bigger break? Step over and see what's new with those 
separ es A A ern ee eee 10 nifty models of the ’63 Chevy II. Or maybe you've been eyeing 
a in : a pena sports-car caps, in which case have a go at a sporty new '63 Corvair 
een : ~ es 7 oe (8 of them, including three snazzy bucket-seat Monzas and those big 
Soo : ES ce ~ * 7 = = : Greenbrier Sports Wagons). There’s even something for the all-out 


never been easier. (Unless you’d like to own them all!) 


763 CHEVY II NOVA 


400 STATION WAGON 
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NEW CORVETTE STING RAY SPORT COUPE > 


sports-car set—the daring Corvette Sting Ray. Picking a new car has 
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It’s Chevy Showtime ’63!— See four entirely different kinds of cars at your Chevrolet Dealer’s Showroom 
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“YOU SAY I'M A STATISTIC?” Chi 


ck Hoffmann peers at the electric eye in 


the Library as an unidentified classmate looks on. The curiosity aroused by 
the little box with the red eye caused quite a stir the first day. 


Photo by Dave Allen 


World Famous Drivers 
In Laguna Seca Races 


The Laguna Seca Sports Car 
Races being held tomorrow and 
Sunday will start at 12:30 on Sat- 


urday for the amateurs and 1 p.m. 
Sunday for the professional for- 
mula juniors. The Pacific Grand 
Prix for Sports Cars will run 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Sunday. 


Qualifying professional runs will 
be held all day today and again 
Sunday morning. The amateurs 
will qualify Saturday morning. 


Some of the European drivers 
will be Bruce McLaren, Graham 
Hill, Masten Gregory and Joakim 
Bonnier, who will be driving an 
experimental Porsche. American 
drivers will include Roger Penske, 
who won the Riverside races last 
weekend, Jim Hall, who took sec- 


**., 
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ond-over-all at Riverside. Briggs 
Cunningham, Ken Miles, and Dan 
Gurney. 


Laguna Seca is famous for hay-- 


ing the finest field of drivers in 
the U.S., according to Greg Teaby 
of the Sports Car Racing Associa- 
tion of the Monterey Peninsula, 
which is hosting the races. 

European drivers prefer Laguna 
Seca because of its rough course, 
Teaby said. He added that there is 
a crowd expectancy of about 25,- 
000, 

Admission prices for the Satur- 
day races are $2 for general, $1 
for student and military and $3 for 
grand-stand reserved. Sunday 
prices are $3 for general, $2 for 
student and military and $4 for 
grand-stand reserved. 


ENGINEERING INSTRUCTOR JOEL READIO on left and Red Robertson, a 
Packard-Bell representative, on right, set up a closed-circuit TV demonstra- 
tion in the electronics department. They are trying to focus a small portable 


TV camera on the lens of a microscope. 


Photo by Ron Barker 


SPEED READING 


The difference between an ’‘A” and “F”’ student 
can depend on reading ability. 
Read 3 to 10 times faster with increased compre- 


hension. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


Tutoring 


All Subjects 


DAN/RO SYSTEM 


79 Soledad Drive 


— FR 3-3276 


Electric ‘Eye’ 
Counts Every 
Library User 


A new mechanical invention faces 
MEG ate 


device is 


man as he enters the 


brary. However, this 
harmless and is an important as- 
pect in the development of the fu- 
ture educational plant of MPC. 

The red-eyed box uttering omi- 
nous clicking noises is an electric 
counter. The purpose of counting 
students, faculty members and 
citizens of the Peninsula is to de- 
termine the number of people us- 
ing the library. 

These calculations will help de- 
termine future staff and space 


Head Li- 


brarian Margaret Thompson said 


needs of the library. 
that this counter is the first at- 
tempt to compile the overall li- 
brary attendance. 

For the past four years, evening 
attendance has been counted and 
graphed on a monthly basis. Also, 
a study was made of the faculty 
usage of the library to ascertain 
if full use was being made of the 
library’s services. 


Miss 


counter is only one facet of the li- 


Thompson said that the 
brary’s means of planned growth 
within the overall growth of the 
fifteen 


years. Miss Thompson said, ‘Now 


college during the next 


the results of the counter don’t 


mean much, but in a year they 
will be important in the library’s 
operation.” 
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LAUGHING ON THE OUTSIDE, DRIPPING ON THE INSIDE. Five of the MPC 


songleaders huddle on the field durin 
They are, from left, Pat O’Brien, Jud 


Brouche and Judy Kueny. 


Navy ROTC 


U.S. Navy recruiters will be at 
MPC Thursday, Nov. 8, from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Men between 17 
and 21 years of age may come to 
room L-6 on that date for applica- 
tions for the Navy’s annual com- 
petitive examination in the Reg- 
ular NROTC college training pro- 
gram. The mental examination is 
scheduled for Dec. 8, 1962. 

Applicants who qualify for the 
program can enroll at one of 52 
colleges where NROTC units are 
maintained. For those selected, all 
tuition, fees and books, plus an an- 
nual retainer pay of $600, will be 
furnished by the Navy fora period 
of not more than four years. 


FALL BUSINESS CLUB OFFICERS from right to left are, Margaret Smith, 
president; Kathie Banghart, vice-president; Sharon Simpson, secretary, Sam 
Rutledge, treasurer; and Mrs. Ellen Addicott, club advisor. 

Photo by Richard Ramirez 


From any Fashion Angle Romana 
Fashions has the smartest styles in 


Town. 


e SPORTSWEAR 


SKIRTS and SWEATERS 
CAPRIS and BLOUSES 


e FORMAL 


COCKTAIL DRESSES 
3-PIECE DRESSY SUITS 
2 and 3-PIECE WOOL KNITS 


e ACCESSORIES 


HATS 


LEATHER HANDBAGS 
COCKTAIL HANDBAGS 


GLOVES 


These and many other items 
can be purchased at 


Romana Fashions 


412 Alvarado 


Monterey 


(Across from State Theatre) 


Lay Away 


Bankamericard 


g the Modesto game last Saturday. 
y Kleiss, Norma Fitzsimmons, Phyllis 


Photo by Ron Barker 


Early Season Tryouts, 
28 Out for Cage Squad 


Coach Larry Cummins reports 
that 28 hopefuls have turned out 
for the 1962-63 basketball team. 

Returning are sophomores 
Charlie White, Mike Russo, Bill 
Twibell, Fred Mountford and Bill 
Knepper. So far, practice has con- 
sisted of running to build up the 
players’ legs and endurance. 

When asked for a comment, 
Coach Cummins could only say, 
“It's much too early to say any- 
thing.”’ 


“You Wouldn't 
Believe..." 


“What's happened to me 
since I've been wearing 
7.K. Tapers slacks. So 
/won'ttry and te// you, 
But you can find out 
for yourself by wear- 
ing your Tapers... 
And please hurry." 


Tapers 


Slacks 
$6.98 to $7.98 


t 


At your favorite campus shop 


G& EL YANQUI SPORTS 
Sports Editorial 


What's Wrong, Lobos? 


Any bids for post-season bowl games may be slightly out of reach 
for this year’s MPC football team. If the present trend continues, the 
Lobos will be lucky to win another game this season. 

What is causing the lop-sided shellackings the Lobos are taking on 
the football field? 

It could be that this is the first year MPC is goverened by a new 
zoning rule that allows the team to darw players only from the four local 
high schools, thus cutting down on talent possibilities. But look at what 
the peninsula high schools have done over the past couple of years. They 
have all had fairly respectable teams and have even come up with a con- 
ference champ or two. Look also at the big name high school players like 
Tom Trovato, Haywood White, Ron Farmer, J. D. Jones, and so on. 
Surely we can’t be hurting for talent! 

Another reason for the poor showings could be the size of the team. 
We aren’t big this year, but we’re a little bigger than last year’s Coast 
Conference champs. Coach George Porter said many times last year 
that size didn’t make any difference. It was their will to play and win 
that told the story. 

Still another possible answer could be that the team lacks experience 
as a unit. This may be so, but there are quite a few returning lettermen 
from last year in the starting line-up. Also, it would seem that almost 
two months of practice, four regular games and a practice game should 
be enough to mold even the world’s worst players into a team that could 
score occasionally. 

It is doubtful that the coaching staff is responsible. After all, these 
are the three same coaches who put last year’s team in the Lettuce Bowl. 

The answer could lie somewhere in the above reasons or it could 
have something to do with the spirit of the players. As Coach Porter 
put it, it is the spirit and will to win games that counts. Last year, it 
seemed that the farther behind we were, the harder we fought back. This 
year, it seems that if the first score is made by the opposition, it means 
disaster. 

Does this year’s team have any spirit or will? Do they seem to give 
up too easily? Do they actually care whether they win or lose? Or have 
they simply been out-classed so far? 

The answer will surely be found out in the remaining games to be 
played this season. 
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Coast Conference Play 
Opens Tomorrow for MPC 


Tomorrow night MPC plays 
host to the Seahawks of Cabrillo 
College in both teams’ 
Coast Conference game. 

Cabrillo boasts a 2-2 record for 
the season with wins over Fresno 
@ity=-Gollege and) Lait Collese: 
Their losses have been at the hands 
of Santa Monica and Modesto. Mo- 


Cabrillo is quarterbacked by ex- 
Lobo Tex McKeon who is very 


yening 
openins prone to throw the ball at any and 


every opportunity. 

Aside from their passing attack, 
the Seahawks are big, have a very 
fast backfield and have a couple of 
pre-season picks for all-conference 


desto didn’t run away with the players. 

game as they did with the Lobos, Cabrillo will be out for revenge 
however. Cabrillo was ahead until as they undoubtedly remember 
the closing seconds of the game the 52-25 thumping that MPC 


handed them in the “Fog Bowl” 
last year. 


when Modesto scored on a last 
ditch touchdown pass. 


Bowling League 
Needs Students 


“Lack of enthusiasm by the 
Freshmen class is the reason for 
poor participation in the intramural 
bowling league,’ said Mr. Don 
Borden, P. E. Instructor and in- 
tramurals supervisor. 

Last year at this time, there 
were 24 teams in the 4:30 p.m. 
league. They took up 
bowling alley. There 
were also 14 teams signed up for 
the Tuesday and Thursday 11 a.m. 
league. 

This 
siderably less. 

Mr. Borden stressed the fact 
that bowling skill means nothing in 
any of the bowling leagues. The 
participants’ score is based on his 
or her individual handicap. 

Mr. Borden also reported that 
same _ student- 
faculty league at 4:30 Thursday. 
Due to the number of classes now 
scheduled on Tuesdays, only the 
Thursday league will be offered. 

Students will not have to worry 
about their transportation for this 
league, as a bus is provided by the 
school. 

“There is still enough time to 
get your teams signed up. So let’s 
TO. usays, Mir Borden: 

League play began October 18, 
with three people to a team. 


Thursday 
the entire 


years sign-up 1S  con- 


there will be the 


Modesto Mashes 
MPC in Muck 


By JACK YOUNG 


Modesto JC invaded the rain- 
soaked and muddy MPC stadium 
last week and completely smeared 
the floundering Lobos by a score 
of 36-0. 

Capitalizing on the many Lobo 
mistakes in the first half, the Pi- 
rates scored 28 points and threat- 
ened to turn the game into an even 


greater rout, but the Lobos man- 
aged to put together a little bit of 
a defense and held the Modesto 
“mudders” to only eight points in 
the second half. 


The weather didn’t seem to faze 
the big Modesto eleven as they 
passed and ran through the quag- 
mire as if it were a dry field. The 
Pirates scored on runs of 2, 6, 21, 
60 and 75 yards and brought both 
sides of the field to their feet many 
other times with long gainers on 
the ground and in the air. 


MPC couldn’t hang on to the 
ball for very long, and when they 
did, they seemed to lose more 
yardage than they gained. The 
Lobos ran only eight plays in the 
first half. 


Halfback Gary Smith and full- 
back John Borges seemed to be 
the only Lobo players who were 
able to make any kind of a show- 
ing against the Pirates. Smith 
broke away a couple of times for 
good yardage and Borges was used 
as a human battering-ram on the 
center of the Modesto line where 
he managed 46 yards in 12 car- 
ries. But all of this was to no 
avail. 


The only real bright spot of the 
game for the handful of fans who 
braved the drenching rain was the 
pre-game warm up antics of line 
coach Tor Spindler and his play- 
ers. Tor, realizing that his men 
were going to get soaked and 
dirty anyhow, led them in belly 
slides in a strip of water on the 
far side of the field. The big line- 
men looked more like a pack of 
playful otters on a mudslide than 
a tough football team. 
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THE SPECTATORS, SOAKED to the 
bone, were much happier than the 
players. Two grimy and dejected Lo- 
bos set quite a contrast to the happy 
coeds at top. The horn sitting in front 
of the girls is usually used to mark 
an MPC triumph. Unfortunately, it 
didn’t get much use during the eve- 
ning. At least it didn’t signal a Lobo 
triumph. White spots are drops of 
water on the lens. 

Photos by Ron Barker 
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Tomorrow night opens Coast 
Conference play for MPC when 
they take on the Cabrillo College 
Seahawks at 8 p.m. in Lobo 
Stadium. 
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INTRAMURAL BOWLING is once again underway for MPC. Every Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoon the Lobo keglers take over Monterey Lanes Bowling 
Alley to participate in the most popular intramural sport in the athletic 
department. (Top row) Joyce Cloyd shows the tension of the game by chewing 
on her fingernails as teammate Jack Mcintosh displays his form while trying 
for the strike in a tight spot. Richard Norback fills in the final tally and adds 
the totals to decide which team will be the victor. (Bottom row) Checking on 
the progress of their game are Paul Colvin and Jack McIntosh. Next photo 
shows Chris Perry adding his count to team score. Photos by Don Schneider 
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